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INTRODUCTION: 


T has long been diſputed 
by practitioners in the art 
of medicine, to what 


particular parts of this ſcience our 
attention ſhould be peculiarly di- 
rected. Some, fond of reaſoning 
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and eculat ion, and pleaked v wits 


"thet eories of ingenious and con- 


templative minds, have imagined 
2 thorough acquaintance with the 
functions of an animated being, or 
rv And knowledge of the 
circulating fluids, to be ſufficient 


ficulties of their profeſſion ; and 


not oply to inform them of the 


ſeat and cauſes of diſorder, but to 
indicate the cure, and direct them 
in the practice by which they ate 
to accompliſh it. Others again, 
deſpiſing the uſe of their rational 
abilities, becauſe they are ignorant 
| How” to employ them, or are too 
5 « indo- 
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| indolent to attend to their deci- 
ſions, lay aſide the exerciſe of the 
noble faculty of reaſon, and pur- 
ſue. a ſcience, whoſe end is the 
moſt important, by the moſt ig- 
noble and trifling means. Theſe 
are ſuch as veſt all their know- 
ledge in the experience of parti- 
cular modes of healing, or of par- 
ticular medicines: an experience 
which is oftener miſguided than 


juſt. The reaſon of which is ob- 
vious : becauſe their firſt founda- 
tion is bad, And when this is 
the caſe, altho' the ſuperſtructure 
may be ever ſo elegant, parts ad- 
juſted in the niceſt and moſt exact 
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Proportion, and the whole appear 
to be complete and perfect, yet, 
if there be a failing in this eſſential 
part, a good architect will pro- 
nounce it uſeleſs and dangerous. 
The utility of medicines, however, 
and forms of preſcription, will 
never be explained away by the 
injudicious abuſe of them by ig- 
norant empiricks, nor by the con- 
tempt which ſome vain theoriſts 
may beſtow upon them. The 
more judicious will pay them the 
juſt tribute that is due to their 
merit; and, inſtead of relinquiſh- 
ing them becauſe their action can- 
not be explained, will only en- 
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deavour to examine more particu- 
larly into their nature. By this 
means, it is moſt probable, their 
uſe will be beſt aſcertained, and 
fixed upon a foundation which 
can never be ſhaken by fancy, or 
deſtroyed by an ill- grounded ex- 
perience. That every diſeaſe has 
a peculiar remedy amongſt the 
productions of nature, may be a 
fallacy, which as it was built up- 
on the higheſt degree of empiri- 
ciſm, muſt be referred to that 
ſource for its authority. But that 
many natural ſubſtances have a 
very powerful effect upon the hu- 
man body, i is a truth which every 
B 3 man's 
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man's perceptions will confirm, 
and which a rational mind, as it 
cannot contradict, will endeavour 
to explain. The action of many 
of them has been explained, a 
juſt and probable cauſe been aſ- 
ſigned to the effects that have been 
produced by them, and the effects 
produced by a ſimilar means. 
There are none of greater conſe- 
quence than the ſubſtances which 
we are deſirous of examining in 
the following treatiſe. They are 
not ſpecifics, and for that reaſon 
perhaps they have not been ſuffici- 


ently attended to. They are how- 
ever very active and very power- 


ful, 


21 
ful, and the preſent practice ſeems 
inclined to advance their merit, 
and bring them more generally 


into uſe. I am aftaid, however, 
their nature is not completely un- 
derſtood: and if that is the caſe, 
their uſe may as eaſily be deſtroyed 
as promoted; and the blind faſhion 
of another age, When warranted 
by a failure that may proceed 
from an unjuſt application, may 
caſt a cenſure which its advocates 
will not be able to controvert, 
may condemn to oblivion thofe 
effects which are not ſupported 
by a rational practice, and de- 
riye the higheſt ignominy upon 
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the authors and promoters of it; 
which the | faftiion of this age 
has brought into the higheſt re- 
pute. ] have long thought, 
therefore, an eſſay with this in- 
tention would tend to confirm the 
practice which appears ſo ſucceſs- 
ful, and would moſt probably per- 
petuate it: but I could have wiſned 
to have ſeen it executed by a 
much abler hand, whoſe ſucceſs 


would have been more ſecure, and 


whoſe authority would have con- 
firmed his reaſoning. I ſubmit 
this therefore to the inſpection of 
the public with the greateſt diffi- 
dence. If what I ſhall advance 
= 
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be true, they will receive more 
benefit than I ſhall reputation: 
if falſe, I hope it will excite ſome 
more important perſon to correct 
my errors, and to fix the truth 
upon its proper foundation. A 
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HE nature of the ſubſtances 
. which we are at preſent to 


examine, is the moſt ſimple as 
well as the moſt active of any 
that can be brought under our 
cognizance.— In an enquiry into 
the productions of nature, they 
would be. the firſt that would offer 
themſelves to our inſpection.— 
The moſt natural and eaſy diviſion 
that has been made of bodies by 
modern chemiſts, the reſult of 
two thouſand years employment 

es 
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to diſcover the moſt pure and the 
moſt diveſted of any other mat- 
ter, has placed ſaline bodies in 
the firſt rank. And of a theſe 


an acid is the bafis, 


| A one almoſt is acquainted 
with the general term, as it brings 
a ſenſation to our review with 
which we are intimately concern- 
ed, and as it conveys to us an idea 
the moſt diſtinct and ſatisfactory. 
It will be more juſt however to 
give a definition of thoſe ſubſtances 
we underſtand by the name of a- 
cids. They may be called then ſuch 
bodies or ſubſtances of the falins 


kind, 
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kind, as are ſapid, though in- 
odorous with regard to our ſenſes, 
and affect us with the particu- 
lar ſenſation at which we have 
hinted. With reſpect to other 
bodies, they may be ſaid to effer- 
veſce or make an ebullition with 
alkalines, the only other pure 
ſpecies of alt with which we 
are acquainted ; when in a very 
pure ſtate, they inflame oils and 
other bodies of that claſs ; they 
corrode and change into a ſalt 
both metallic and earthy ſub- 
ſtances; and they change the blue 
Juices of vegetables to a red co- 

lour. They are of various kinds, 
PE Ks . which 
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which differ very much from 
each other in the ſubſtances from 
which they are extracted, and 
thoſe in which they are enveloped. 
We ſhall not attempt to give any 
account of that variety of bodies 
in which they are contained, and 


which are made to yield them. 
It will be ſufficient for us to point 
out the grand and leading di- 
ſtinctions that are made between 
them, the circumſtances by which 
they are preſented to us in their 
greateſt ſimplicity, - and the dif- 
ferent effects they produce upon 
our conſtitution. It has never is 
yet been determined, whether na- 
= ture 
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ture preſents any of them to us 
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in their moſt ſimple ſtate. And 
yet, notwithſtanding this, there is 
hardly an animal or vegetable ſub- 
ſtance but what is fully replete 


with them, often produces them 
by a ſpontaneous power of their 
own, and may be made tg yield 
them at pleaſure.—The mineral 
kingdom, indeed, at firſt view, 
ſeems to be entirely barren with 
regard to them, and exhibit in a 
natural ſtate little of their appear- 
ance. Some of theſe bodies how- 


ever yield them more powerfully 


than any others, —Sulphur, which 


is more juſtly ranged amongſt in- 
) flam- 


a 
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flammables, yet ſtill is an inha- 
bitant of the mineral region, has 
been known to yield almoſt the 
whole of its ſubſtance into an 
acid. For Dr. Lewis has ſhewn, 
that ſixteen ounces of this body 
has produced fifteen ounces, ſix 
drams, of ol. ſulph. per campan. 
ſo that there remained only two 
drams of the inflammable princi- 
ple; which, when combined, diſ- 
covered by no ſenſible qualities, 
any relation to or combination 
with a fubſtance of this nature. 


The general diviſion that has 
been made of theſe bodies —is 


into 
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cindy fofſil,: vegetable, animal. 3 a6 
they are the product of each of 
theſe kingdoms. Of the firſt ſort 
are the acid of vitriol, the acid * 
N and 1 acid of ſea-ſalt. 
0 ” 177 

* acid of vitriol dande io 
pavy in rank becauſe it is the 
moſt univerſal, and perhaps the 
moſt powerful. — It is extracted 
from all vitriols; by which are 
meant ſaline bodies compoſed of 
this acid and a metal, by diſtil- 
lation; from ſulphur, which is 
an inflammable principle, in great 
quantity, by a peculiar proceſs; 
from earths, from water, &c. 
Be- 
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Beſides this, it is known to reſide 
in air, in the electrical fluid, in 
the ſalt that is produced by vege- 
tables, and in the phoſphorus that 
is made from animal juices.—lt is 
an acid naturally of a fixed kind, 
and hence does not ſeem ſo power- 
ful as that of nitre; but it may be 
made volatile, and then is high- 
ly offenſive.— In its natural ſtate, 
however, when applied to other 
bodies, if it do not mix and 
incorporate with them, it cor- 
rodes and deſtroys them. This 
latter effect it produces upon ani- 
mals and vegetables, changing the 
latter to a black colour. When 
C more 
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more dilute, it produces the ef- 
fects we ſhall ſpeak of hereafter. 


The ale of nitre is produced 
from bodies that have been ori- 
ginally animal or vegetable, and 
can hardly be called a native foſ- 
fil. It is extracted from that 
body which is called nitre, the 
product of a ſoil that is full of 
putrid ſubſtances. This acid is 
highly volatile, acrid, and offen- 
five, It is not, however, ſo power- 
ful as that of vitriol. For al- 
though it joins with many bo- 
dies, and forms a ſalt of a fixed 
kind, yet the other will diſlodge 
1 it 
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it from almoſt all of them, and 
join itſelf with them. Notwith- 


ſtanding this, it has ſome pro- 
perties not only peculiar to itſelf, 
but by which it exceeds the power 
of - the firſt we mentioned: the 
one is exciting inflammation in 
bodies that are diſpoſed to this 
effect; and the other may be a 
more powerful influence over the 
animal conſtitution. This ſeems, 
however, to depend on its vola- 
tility; and if that circumſtance 


could be as certainly produced in 
the acid of vitriol, it would, moſt 
probably, equally exceed it in this 
as in any other caſe. | 
C 2 The 
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The acid of ſea- ſalt is ſometimes 


produced from ſubſtances that are 


abſolutely foſſil, and frequently 
from the relicks of vegetables and 
animals. However this ſubſtance 
may differ in its production, it is 
ſtill of one kind, and is ſo com- 
monly preſented to us, that the 
leaſt idea is ſufficient to ſuggeſt to 
us every thing that is required for 
us to know of its nature and ſen- 
fible qualities. The acid, that is 
produced from it, is highly vola- 


tile, but much leſs fo than that 
of nitre. It joins too with fewer 
ſubſtances: there are many me- 
tals upon which it has no effect, 
as 


( #1 ] 

as gold, platina, and cobalt; and 
it never aſſociates with thoſe of 
the inflammable claſs. From theſe 
circumſtances it muſt be ranked 
the loweſt amongſt the foſſil acids. 
Notwithſtanding this it is highly 
different from thoſe of any other 
tribe, and will hardly bear to be 
ranked in equality with any of 
them that we know, but when 
highly diluted with water. 


\ 


The ſpecific gravities of the 
foſſil acids, with reſpect to water, 
are as follows: The acid of vi- 
triol as 18 to 10, that of nitre as 


15 to 10, and that of ſea-ſalt as 
C 3 12 


10 


12 to 10. The next kind of 
acids we ſhall conſider, is the ve- 
getable, or thoſe produced from 
vegetable ſubſtances in a recent 
ſtate, or, at leaſt, in ſuch an one 
in which their juices are far from 


being diſſipated. 


The acid of vegetables is com- 
mon almoſt to all this tribe of 
beings in ſome ſtate or other of 
their exiſtence.—lt is, however, 
of two kinds; either as it com- 
poſes the natural juices which 
every ſubſtance of this kind con- 
tains, or as it is the product of a 
particular proceſs, in which the 


eco 
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economy of the vegetable is by 
no means concerned. A vegeta- 
ble, in the whole habit and pro- 
cedure of its nature, very much 
reſembles the conſtitution of an 
animal being. It is raiſed from 
a ſmall ſeed, tender, weak, and 
feeble: during its growth, every 
wind contracts, and every ſun- 
ſhine expands, the tender veſſels of 
which it is framed : when it grows 
older it gathers greater ſtrength ; 
riſes, ſtruggling with theſe diffi- 
culties, to its ſummit of perfec- 
tion; and at laſt yields entirely 
to their force, and fades and dies 
away, During the whole of this 
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progreſs, however, there is an end 
to be maintained; and to this 
purpoſe ſuch veſſels are conſtitut- 
ed, and ſuch juices are carried 
through them, as tend to promote 
it. Every thing, however, which 
retards this purpoſe, muſt have a 
contrary effect, and produce ſome- 
thing very diſtinct from what was 
intended. Thus, for inſtance, no 
doubt it was the intention of na- 
ture, perfect in all her concep- 
tions, to induce the greateſt mild- 
neſs, ſoftneſs, and ſmoothneſs, in 
all her productions of this kind.— 
Beauty is the greateſt excellence 


of an animated perſon; harmony 


the 


19 
the undoubted effect of melodious 
ſounds; ſmoothneſs, and what af- 
fects our ſenſes with a mild and 
agreeable taſte, the reſult of a 
well-cultivated herb, whdſe juices 


are brought neareſt to perfection. 
This reſides in a principle to 
which we have given the name 
of ſugar, which always accompa- 
nies the higheſt maturity, and is 
heightened in proportion to the 
feweſt accidents to which a plant 
may be expoſed. But this ſac- 
charine principle is no more ne- 
ceſſary to the moſt perfect ſtate 
of a vegetable, than an acid is to 
its formation, and to every degree 

below 
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1 
below it. Every accident, there- 
fore, which checks and retards 
the growth and well-being, and 
of conſequence depreſſes this prin- 
ciple of- ſweetneſs, muſt in that 
proportion exalt its acidity, and 
yield that ſubſtance which is the 
ſubject of our preſent enquiry.— 
And as perfect beauty is ſeldom 
ſeen amongſt the great variety of 
animals that is preſented to us—ſo 
in like manner there are but few 
plants whoſe ſugar is moſt per- 
fectly concocted: but acidity is 
to be met with almoſt univerſally. 
The acid, however, that we meet 
with, is ſo much enveloped in 
| other 
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other matter, that it is always 
weak and faint, when compared 
to thoſe of the foſſil kind. How 
far it may be purified and con- 
centrated is uncertain ; but it is 
a deſideratum that medical know- 
ledge ſtands much in need of.— 
The other acid of vegetables de- 
pends upon a proceſs that ſeems 
abſolutely the reverſe of the for- 
mer. That was owing to a pre- 
vention of the active powers of a 
vegetable tending to perfection 
and the promotion of its own 
life and health: this is owing to 
a reſolution of the product of a 
vegetable, when it 1s dead and 
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lifeleſs, into its old matter, or 
the conſtituent parts of which it 
was originally formed. There is 


no proceſs in nature ſo curious as 
that of fermentation. The ſac- 
charire principle, which we men- 
tioned before, is not ſubmitted to 
the action of any veſſels which 
have a kind of animated influence 
over it. It is collected in large 
quantity, and there ſuffered to act 
upon itſelf. By this means, for 
ſome time, it ſeems to promote 
its own powers, and then very 
ſuddenly to loſe them, and put 
on a change that is quite the re- 
verſe, and return to the nature 
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of the firſt ſubſtance with which 
it ſet out. The proceſs of fer- 


mentation ſeems therefore to be 
no more than reſolution, and ar- 
gues that it is the vital powers of a 
plant, by continually acting upon 
it, that is fitted to keep it in its 
proper ſtate; of which when once 
it is deprived, its juices loſe their 
force and efficacy, the acid which 
formed them into perfection is let 
looſe, and colle&s itſelf into a 
diſtin maſs, and the other parts 
are diſſipated and carried off; or, 
having no power but when in a 
mixt ſtate or conſtituting a ſugar, 
only tend now to blunt the force 
of 
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of the active principle which is 


ſeparated from it. That acid, 
therefore, which is known by 
the name of vinegar, may be ſaid 
to differ very little from what is 
produced by recent vegetables. It 
may be in ſome meaſure allowed 


to be more perfect, becauſe, by 


producing it, the completion of 
a deſtined purpoſe 1s obtained ; 
whereas the other is formed by a 


deviation from ſuch an intention, 


or by the means by which it is 
effected. It is upon this account 
that the ſaccharine principle is 
more completely deſtroyed in the 
one than it is in the other; and 


we 
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we are therefore more certain of 
its uſe and efficacy. 


There is only one other general 
kind of acid which is worth our 
notice and of this we can ſpeak 
indeed but with very little certain- 
ty. There are ſome animals that 
have yielded this ſubſtance upon 
diſtillation, as ants, &c. and we 
want little proof to maintain that 
many parts of the animal body, 
particularly the product of ſeveral 
ſecretory organs, are capable of 
an acetous fermentation, in the 
ſame manner as vegetables, and 
hence forming an animal vinegar. 

: 4. Such 
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Such a ſubſtance, however, 1s lit- 
\ tle wanted, and for this reaſon is 
ſeldom produced. But to know 
that there is ſuch an effect in na- 
ture, may lead very far into the 
knowledge of the action of thoſe 
animals, or of thoſe parts of ani- 


mals, which are uſed in medicine 
and may throw a very conſider- 
able light upon the nature both 
of milk, with which we are en- 
tirely ſupported in our younger 
years, and of the chyle into 
which all our nutriment is changed 
before it can contribute to our 
preſervation. 


\ 
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SECT. II. 


AVING, in the preceding 
ſection, obſerved the variety 
of bodies from which acids are 
produced, and examined the ge- 
neral qualities which diſtinguiſh 
them from other matter; let us 
now enquire a little into thoſe 
properties by which they are en- 
abled to act upon our bodies, and 
become the proper ſubjects of 
medicinal powers. We have ſeen 
them in their greateſt purity, as 
extracted from bodies which re- 
D ſide 
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ſide in the bowels of the earth; 
and we have ſeen them more in- 
volved in matter, both of the ve- 
getable and animal kind. They 
all agree, however, in one di- 
ſtinguiſhing quality, vis. that of 
acidity; and differ only as this is 
more or leſs obſtructed in its ac- 
tion. We can, however, by art, 
and we are obliged always to do 
it, reduce the power even of that 
which is exhibited to us in its 
higheſt purity, to render it pro- 
per to act upon the tender veſſels 
of our frame. — This we do by 
the ſimple element of water.— 
The obſtructions, however, which 
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ate given to its action by the ani- 


mal or vegetable ceconomy are very 
different from what we effect by 
art.— And no ſkill, even of the 
greateſt chemiſt, has ever been 
able to produce from a vinegar, 
or the juice of any vegetable, 
an acid that ſhall exactly re- 
ſemble the vitriolic, the nitrous, 
or the marine. Every vegetable 
and every animal body, enjoys in 
its compoſition, another ſubſtance, 
which deſerves to be conſidered 
here, as joining with its acid 
principle and rendering it obſcure. 
This ſubſtance we call mucilage, 


or a combination of oil and water. 
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It is what, when properly in- 
corporated with that more active 
principle, forms the ſugar which 
we mentioned before. — But as 
often as this proceſs fails, the ſe⸗ 
parate ſubſtances are ſuffered to 
float about, diſtinct from each o- 
ther: and although the one may 


tend indeed, by its mildneſs and 
tenacity, to correct the ſharpneſs 
and acidity of the other; yet it 
may very probably be ſuppoſed, 
this is done by a mechanical di- 
viſion, rather than by a proper 
combination or due mixture of 
the conſtituent parts; as the caſe 
may be ſuppoſed to be when they 

form 
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form the more perfect ſaccharine 
principle. We might imagine 
upon this account, that it would 
be a very eaſy matter, to extract 
each of theſe ſubſtances from one 
another, and by this means be 
able to exhibit them in their ſe- 
parate ſtate, and from hence diſ- 
cover the nature of that acid of 
which they are compoſed. This, 
however, has never been done; 
neither does it lie within the 
power of art. We can, indeed, 
concentrate the acid of vinegar 
to a very high degree; but then 
we concentrate, as it were, the 
mucilage along with it. The 

D 3 man- 


18 
manner of doing it is by congela- 
tion: a proceſs which can never 
effect this purpoſe. And theſe 
bodies are ſo involved, that diſtil- 
lation can contribute very little 
to the defired intention.—It is 
owing then, we may ſuppoſe, to 
a great deficiency in the art, that 
this 1s not done. But, as we have 


the ſtronger acids ready for every 


purpoſe that we could deſire, it is 


hardly thought neceſſary to invent 
a new method, from which, if it 
were ever ſo accurate and ingeni- 
ous, we ſhould reap ſo ſmall an 
advantage, 


2 1 


It will be more to our purpoſe 
to conſider the action of acids, 
when diveſted of all other matter; 
or, however, when they are capa- 
ble of acting by their diſtinguiſh- 
ing qualities alone. But, beſore 
we deſcribe the more immediate- 
ly ſenſible effects which they pro- 
duce upon the animal ſyſtem, it 
will be worth our attention to 
take notice of thoſe affections they 
produce upon the: ſimple fibre as 
well as the circulating fluids, and 
from hence deduce their farther 


efficacy and power. -40 
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Every view we take of an ani- 
mal body, will exhibit to us' a 
very complicated machine. But 
yet it will be. ſufficient for any 
pathologiſt to mark out only one 
diſtinction here as moſt neceſſary 
to be attended to. This will take 
in a review, 1ſt, Of the ſtamen 
or fibre of which it conſiſts, to 
which all our food muſt be pre- 
ſented, as it is enabled to con- 
tribute to our nouriſhment, upon 
which many medicines muſt act, 
and which conſtitute the whole 
of the ſolid- parts of which we 
are compoſed. And 2dly, The 


4 cir- 
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circulating or fluid parts, by which 
all our aliments are diſſolved and 
mixed, the ſubjects of nutrition 
conveyed to their deſtined ſtations, 
and all the ſecretions ſupported 
and preſerved. 


The ſtamen or fibre, of which 
our bodies are more immediate» 
ly compoſed, is capable, like all 
other bodies, of a mechanical ac- 
tion, by which it may be elon- 
gated or contracted. It is endued, 
likewiſe, with a more particular 
animated action, as it belongs to 
a being who is endued with a 
high degree of irritability and 
ſenſe, 
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ſenſe. We ſhall conſider the 
power of acids over the latter in 
the firſt place, and then attend a 
little to the methods by which 
the former is produced. This ac- 
tion of an animal being is hardly 
ever ſpontaneous, but is almoſt 
always excited to throw off ſome 
offending matter. It is neceſſary 
then that every body, that tends 
to excite ſuch an action, be en- 
dued with a high degree of ſti- 
mulus or acrimony. We know 
that acids enjoy this power in the 
higheſt degree of any other; and 
hence much reaſoning is not ne- 


ceſſary, to convince us that they 


« are 


1 


are capable of producing the effect 
that was propoſed.— The action 
that is excited, in conſequence of 
a ſtimulus or an irritation, is very 
particular; in ſome ſenſe it may 
be called a contraction; but yet 
a reaction is produced, which di- 
ſtinguiſhes it from any mechani- 
cal affection. Another particular 
too is this, that it is not confined 
to the ſimple fibre upon which 1t 
acts, but extends to a very great 
diſtance, and, in conſequence of 
this, may be excited through the 
whole ſyſtem. 


The 
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The more mechanical effect 
that acids produce upon our bo- 
dies is that of corrugation, by 
which a ſimple fibre, to which 
they are applied, is contracted and 
ſhrivelled up, but has no power 
to expand and dilate itſelf. This 
affection is therefore very differ- 
ent from what may be excited 
upon an animated body, and in- 
deed it is more particularly ob- 
ſerved and practiſed upon the dead 
than upon the living fibre. The 
general method, by which this 
effect is produced, is by an ab- 
ſorption of the fluid parts, which 
permits the ſolids to adhere more 


ſtrictly 
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ſtrictly to each other. How this 
can be done, however, by an acid 
is very uncertain. Part of this 
theory we muſt leave till we have 
conſidered the power of acids in 
producing the coagulation of our 
fluids, upon which this ſeems in 
ſome meaſure to depend. An- 
other part we may account for, 
probably, by attraction of the al- 
kaline particles which ſubſiſt in 
every animal body. We know 
that acids have a ſtrong affection 
for theſe. It is no doubt then 
but that many of them are diſ- 
ſolved in the coherent fluid, and 
may eaſily be taken up and de- 


ſtroyed 


t 
ſtroyed by the acid which is ap- 
plied to them. 


7 
We are now to conſider the 


= action of theſe ſubſtances upon 
: the fluids of our ſyſtem.— An 
effect indeed very ſingular is ob- 
ſerved to be produced by them. 
This is coagulation, or a power 
which ſeems to deſtroy all kind 
of moiſture, and reduce what be- 
fore was fluid to a ſolid coherent 
maſs. We obſerved before, that 


the fibre, or original ſtamen of 


our conſtitution, was endued with 
a power of ſenſe. Our fluids are 
far from being poſſeſſed of any 
4 ſuch 


1 
ſuch principle. They are inactive, 
lifeleſs vehicles, of themſelves, fit- 
ted only to convey through the 
conſtitution what is prepared for 
its nouriſhment and preſervation. 
Ahe effect then we have men- 
tioned may be produced as well 
independent of the body as when 
this fluid is circulating in it. 
Notwithſtanding this, it is a cir- 
cumſtance that is very particular, 
and deſerves to be confidered. 
It is produced not only by acids, 
but by heat likewiſe and ardent 
ſpirits. —Can we find then any 
principle in theſe bodies that ſhall 
reſemble each other? There is 
only 


[ 48 ] 
only one of which we can ſpeak 
with any confidence, and that is 
a very great activity, which they 
all poſſeſs. We have of late been 
taught to handle the element of 
fire, and bring it under our cog- 


nizance and inſpection. And, 
notwithſtanding it is a ſubſtance 


ſo highly penetrating, active, and 
= ſabtile, yet we can find from this 
pfinciple that it reſembles many 
other bodies in nature. In this 
reſpect we have diſcovered a ſimi- 
larity to two of very great con- 
ſequence. What is the power, 
however, by which they are en- 
abled to produce this effect is un- 
4 certain. 
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eertain. Fire may act, perhaps, 
by diffipating the watery parti- 
cles, over which it ſeems to have 


a very great influence. Why may 
not acids have the ſame power? 
We have ſeen them in ſome in- 
ſtances endued with a high degree 
of volatility, a property which is 
not in the leaſt connected with 
an acid quality, They may join 
then with an alcaline of the ſamg 
nature, that is diflolved in the 
animal fluid, carry it off into 
the air, and leave only a ſolid 
rehduum remaining. I am afraid; 
however, this theory will hardly 
be conſonant to juſt reaſoniag: 


E we 
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we do not ſee neutral ſalts ſo vo- 
latile as when they are ſeparate; 
but the proceſs of nature is very 
diſtinct from that of art.— And 
there are many circumſtances that 


3 are always to be taken into con- 
| ſideration, before we either deter- 
I mine or condemn. We know 
We that a ſmall degree of heat will 


4 ſublimate ſal- ammoniac, which is 
«ſubſtance of this nature; and 
we know likewiſe that acids and 
G oils raiſe ſometimes fo great a 


beat as to burſt out into flame. 
| We may either join theſe' two 
facts then together, and deter- 
mine upon the firſt theory; or 

we 


1 ** 1 
we may abide by the latter, and 
think that ſufficient to account 
for the whole. We ſhall leave 
it, however, to the judgment of 
the world, with this wiſh, that, 
if it be plauſible enough, it may 
be received by mankind ; if falſe 
or improbable, . it may be cor- 
rected and amended by them. 


The fluids. of our bodies may 
be either pure and unmixed with 
any foreign matter, or they may 
receive from the ſubjects of nu- 
trition various offenſive ſubſtances 
which may tend to corrupt them. 
They may likewiſe be circulated 

E 2 with 
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with proper vi gour in the original 
ſtamina, and thus preſerved from 
diſſolution, or theſe powers ceaſe 
to exert their due influence over 
them, and the reſolution of theit 
coherent parts may take place.— 
Under either of theſe circum- 
ſtances, putrefaction will be in- 
duced, they will be compoſed of 
poiſonous inſtead of wholeſome 
particles, and be entirely incapa- 
ble 'of performing their proper 
office. This effect, however, 
moſt frequently obtains in the 
ſtate of digeſtion, before they have 
entered into the ſyſtem, and have 
begun to circulate there. Acids 

arc 
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are peculiarly adapted to correct 
this degeneracy, and the ſtate in 
which it firſt appears is very well 
fitted to admit of their influence. 
A volatile alcali is almoſt al- 
ways the product of putrid ſub- 
ſtances, and it is by this body 
that we eſpecially become ac- 
quainted with this effect. An 
acid is the grand corrector of all 
alcalines, and it is by this power 
that it becomes of ſo much effi- 
cacy in this caſe, and is of ſuch 
importance in the train of diſ- 
orders that depend upon this 
cauſe. | 


E 3 We 
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We have now ſhewn the action 
of acids upon the ſimple fibre, and 
upon the fluids of our conſtitu- 
tion. We ſhall next endeavour 
to exhibit their more ſenſible ef- 
fects, and deduce their origin 
from the principles we have al- 
ready laid down. 


WE 
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H E power of acid ſub- 
ſtances, as, they influence 


more intimately the conſtitution 
of an animal, muſt be conſidered 
in the ſame order as the fore» 
going effects. were related, We 
ſhall firſt enquire, therefore, into 
the extent of the power of their 
IRRITATION, 


For a certain evidence of their 
effect in this method, we need 
appeal only to common experience 


E 4 and 
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and inſpection ; and a very little 
acute or abſtruſe reaſoning will be 
required to this end.—One of the 
general and moſt common effects 
of ſtimulating ſubſtances upon the 
body is the exciting a greater 
impulſe in the veſſels of which 
it is compoſed than is uſual or 
natural. This the action of acids 
evidently produces. When ap- 
plied to ſeveral of our ſenſible 
powers, we perceive them in a 
very evident manner. When we 
taſte them, we feel at the ſame 
time a peculiar glow that does 
not terminate in the place to 
which they are applied; it ex- 
4 * tends 
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tends through the whole ſyſtem, 
and convinces us of their uni- 
verſal efficacy. — The ſame effect 
is often perceived, though per- 
haps attended with much more 
important conſequences, when ap- 
plied to the olfactory organs. — 
They are uſed in this manner with 
a medicinal intention, and are 
often accompanied with apparent 
ſucceſs in reſtoring from deliqui- 
ums to ſenſe and vigour. Beſides 
this, acids may be employed as 
cauſtics, and have often been uſed 
as ſuch when joined with metals, as 
antimony, &c. How far they relieve 
pain in theſe caſes is uncertain. 

As 


11 
As à fluid ſubſtance they moſt 
probably will, ſpread: to too great 
an extent, and occaſion a much 
more conſiderable inconvenience 
than what they, are intended to 
remedy. 


When acids are introduced in- 
to the mouth, not merely to pleaſe 
the palate, or affect the mere or- 
gan of ſenſation that is placed 
there, but to excite an irritation 
of a much higher kind, they ne- 
ver fail to produce the end that 
is propoſed. The cuticle that in- 
veſts theſe parts is infinitely more 
ſenſible than that of the outward 
ſkin. 


19 
ſkin, Hence we ſee a moſt co 
pious flow of ſaliva excited upon 
ſuch - an application, glandular 
obſtructions are eaſily relieved, and 
the due tone of the veſſels regu- 
larly promoted. How well fitted 
then are they, as a medicine, to 
reſolve tumors that often happen 
in theſe places, and to reſtore not 
only a due ſecretion of the ſaliva, 
but to diſſolve that which is too 
viſcid, and render it pure and 
uncorrupt, and capable of diſ- 
charging its deſtined office. Every 
accident that may happen to the 
mouth and fauces, and parts that 
are appendages to it, down even 


4 as 


as low as the ſtomach, as they 
diſcharge a mucus or ſaliva, muſt 


depend, for a cure, upon the pu- 
rity of this ſecretion: for, while 
it remains corrupt and diſeaſed, 
no advantage can be expected from 
the application of any medicines. 
Acids then act peculiarly upon 
theſe parts; they are the chief 
ſubjects of the organ of taſte, 
and they tend to correct every 
thing that ſhall hinder its perfec- 
tion. Does not this open a wide 


field to the practitioner in medi- 
cine. There are fo many diſor- 
ders which depend upon a vitiated 
ſalira, ſo many that might be pre- 

vented 


er 

vented by a proper attention to its 
uſe, and ſo many which, per- 
haps, require no other cure than 
what may be applied to rectify a 
diſeaſe, which, if ſuffered to lie 
dormant, like other occurrences 
of as trifling a nature, often ter- 
minate in the worſt of conſe- 
quences. t is very neceſſary 
then that theſe organs be kept 
properly ſtimulated: and the acids 
may appear a very good remedy 
for this purpoſe.— There is one 
caution, however, which ſhould 
be attended to, with regard to 
their uſe; it is the danger they of- 
ten threaten to the teeth. Theſe 
bony 
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bony ſubſtances, apparently ſo 
firm, and ſo well adapted to the 
uſes of manducation, are defend 
ed by a covering that may be 
hurt by theſe medicines. The 
enamel is certainly of the nature 
of an earth. Acids very frequent- 
ly, join with ſuch bodies, diſſolve 
them, and convert them into a 
ſalt. From hence it happens, 
that the tooth- ach is often intro- 
duced by the uſe of acids, where 
they are uſed in great plenty, and 
without being properly diluted. 
There is no maxim ſo juſt as this 


in the practice of phyſic, that 
Hy remedy, if it do not ei- 
ther 
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diſeaſe equally as fatal as what it 
was intended to expel. This is 
the caſe here: acids are certainly 
of great benefit to ſtimulate the 
ſalivary glands to their proper ex- 
erciſe; but yet there is a judg- 
ment required in their uſe, which, 
if not attended to, will introduce 


\ 


an actual diſorder,” by endeavour- 


ing to remove an inconvenience 
which of itſelf may be but tri- 
fling.— 


Let us purſue the action of acid 


ſubſtances to the ſtomach.— Here 


we ſee their influence excited in 
9 
Its 


ther palliate or cure; introduces 4 
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its full extent, and producing. ef» 
ſects wonderful in themſelves, 
and very An in the ani - 
mal œconomy. Here we ſee 4 
very active body exerting its power 
over a very ſenſible part of the 
animal conſtitution, and to whoſe 
affection we are conſtantly atten- 
tive,—Thei; ſenſation of hunger 
indicates to us, more than any 
other, the imbecillity of our na- 
ture, and is the ſtrongeſt teſti- 
mony to convince us that woe can 
no longer ſubſiſt than while we 
enjoy it.— It has been imagined 
by ſome very ingenious and learn- 
ed perſons of the preſent as well 

| as 
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as paſt ages, that the degeneracy. 
of our food into an acid was the 
cauſe of this affection. We ſhall 
not endeavour to build any theory 
upon ſuch an opinion. It is ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew, that acid bodies 
create a very ſtrong irritation up- 
on this organ, ſtimulate to a pro- 
per digeſtion, and are the cauſe 
of many affections, which are dif- 
hcult to be accounted for. 


The ſtomach may be confidered 
as an organ of the moſt copſe- 
quence of any in our ſyſtem. It 
is therefore endued with the high- 
eſt ſenſibility, and is capable of 

F re- 
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refaling every thing that is ob- 
noxious to it, and admitting only 
what is proper and beneficial.— 
The power, which it exerts, how- 


ever, for this purpoſe, is not con- 
fined to itſelf, a weak and tender 
membrane. It gives warning of 
every approaching danger to the 
whole ſyſtem, and excites an uni- 
verſal action to expel it.—T hope 
no one will here think I ſpeak 
any otherwiſe than allegorically. 


I mean only to expreſs, by a lively 
image, the great ſympathy that 
reigns between the ſtomach and 
the reſt of the body, particularly 
the ſkin, from this cauſe, It is 


in 


— 
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in no caſe more evident, than up- 
on the application of acids. Ex- 


perience daily convinces us of 


this, and we find ſome ſtomachs 
ſo exceedingly delicate in this re- 
ſpect, that the ſmalleſt quantity 
will affect them, and produce a 
very powerful diaphoreſis. Theſe 
are the general effects of acids upon 
this organ. Thoſe that are more 
particular to its ſubſtance, are of 
equal importance. They excite, 
by this power, an appetite to food, 
which may have been loſt and 
depraved, they ſtimulate to the 
digeſtion of the aliments after they 
are properly prepared, and they 
| F 2 great- 
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greatly ſtrengthen its general tone, 
ſo as to fit it for future uſeful- 
* neſs. | Beſides this, they occaſion 
à greater flow of its natural mu- 
cus, by which the food may more 
properly be diflolved, inveterate 
obſtructions removed and diſi pats 
ed, and the latent cauſes of many 
powerful diſceſes, eradicated and 
deſtroyed. We ſhall not attempt 
to deduce from this effect the in- 
fluence they have in allaying thirſt, 
a remarkable power theſe fub- 
ſtances poſſeſs. We muſt defer 
this till- we explain their uſe in 
inflammatory fevers; when we 
ſhall have examined the other 

. gait] 
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general effects produced by them 
upon this organ. 


Acids, when brought as far as 
the inteſtines, have very little 
power by ſimple irritation. They 
there meet with a very conſider- 
able corrector in the bile, a ſub» 
ſtance which it is not proper here 
to examine; but which prevents 
their efficacy in this reſpect, ex- 
cept when very redundant and 
copious, and then they excite great 
pain, and ſometimes prove pur- 
gative. At other times, the con- 
trary effect may be produced, and 
great coſtiveneſs be procured, 
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This is the caſe in the Colica Pic- 
tonum, which often ſeems to de- 
pend on an acid decompoſed by 
the powers of fermentation, and 
a deficiency of bile to correct it. 
We have never been able how- 
ever, to introduce a medicine by 
theſe means that ſhall anſwer the 
intended effect. The only means 
by which we can attempt any 
thing for this purpoſe, is by the 
anus, in the form of glyſter. In 
this method, indeed, acids are ſaid 
to have a powerful effect, and, 
given in large quantity, to prove 
a ſmart purgative. But they intro- 
duce ſo diſagreeable a teneſmus, 


4 that 
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that it prohibits their common uſe. 
They might however, I ſhould 
think, be employed with great 
ſucceſs in paralytic affections of 
the, bowels. A caſe which fre- 
quently occurs, and is cured with 
great difficulty. 


Let us now enquire, whether 
theſe ſubſtances are ever taken 
up by the lacteals in their pro- 
per form, circulated through the 
whole ſyſtem of blood-veſſels, en- 
abled to act upon them in their 
paſſage, and ſtimulate them to an 
increaſe of their natural action. 
It is hardly poſſible they ſhould 
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ever produce this effect. There 
are fo many extraneous bodies 
that they meet with to corrupt 
thern, ſo much liquid with which 
they muſt neceſſarily be diluted, 
and ſo much bile to correct and 
neutralize them. —In the firſt 
place, mixed and blended with a 
tenacious faliva, they are carried 
into the ſtomach, where they 
meet not only with an additional 
quantity of the fame kind of mu- 
cus, but with digeſted and un- 
digeſted matter, the relicks of laſt 
day's meal, perhaps of animal 
food, and diſſolved in vinous or 
in ardent ſpirits. In the inteſtines, 
the 


WE: 

the bilious and pancreatic - juices; 
deſtroy the power of acidity with 
which they were diſtinguiſhed, 
and convert them into a new 
ſubſtance. —In this form then, 
and with ſo much alteration, they 
are carried into the blood, whete 
they ſtill meet with the ſame in- 
terruption, and are infinitely more 
diluted than ever. How then can 
they be ſuppoſed to act upon the 
fibres of thoſe veſſels which are 
not the moſt ſenſible. We muſt 
therefore conclude, that their power 
1s ſeldom or never felt in this part 
of their courſe, and that they 
produce no ſenſible effect upon 

the 
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the vital organs, as theſe veſſels 
are peculiarly called. 


Notwithſtanding this deciſion, 
however, they are not carried in- 
to the ſyRem for no purpoſe. 
If a new combination be made 
with them, this may be decom- 
poſed; if they are too much di- 
luted, they may be ſeparated from 
the maſs in which they were 
blended, and collected again in 
their ancient form, or af leaſt en- 
dued with an equal power. Many 
of the ſecretory organs are capable 
of this proceſs. The blood, laden 
with various kind of matter, may 

be 
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be conſidered as a A elt which 
carries every particular, that is of 
ule in the ſyſtem, to its deſtined 
place. For this reaſon it is, we ſee 
ſo great a'variety- produced from 
one, which ſeems to contain the 
conſtituent parts of neither. The 
law that is inſtituted for this pur- 
poſe is very uncertain, and is a 
point of phyſiology that has never 
been ſettled. We ſee it take 
place, however, with many me- 
dicines.—Acids act very peculiar- 
ly in this manner. They are no 


ſooner taken into the body, than 


they often ſtimulate the kidneys, 


and occafion a very great flow of 
urine. 
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urine. Several other ſecretions ate 
likewiſe influenced by them, and 
their uſe in affecting the bron- 
chial glands, may: be found to be 
of conſiderable benefit. We have 
already intimated ſomething, with 
reſpe& to their power of raiſing 
a diaphorefis, and aſcribed it to a 
ſympathetic affection of the ſto- 
mach with the cuticular pores, 
The ſkin may be conſidered in 


ſome meaſure as a ſecretory organ, 


and upon that account they may be 
faid to contribute to the ſame ef- 
fect by the means we are at pre- 
ſent conſidering.— And wherever 
the diaphoreſis is kept up, and 

aw conti- 


1 
continued for any length of time, 
we may aſeribe this more fre- 
quently to be the cauſe of it. 


Let us now attend a little to 
the more ſenſible effect of acids 
upon our conſtitution, which they 
ſeem to exert by their ringent 
quality. We have already ſeen, 
that this effect is equally, if not 
more powerfully produced upon 
the dead than the living fibre. 
In conſequence of this, it is 
more eafily diſcerned in an ex- 


ternal, than in an internal appli- 
cation,—The lips immediately be- 
tray the effects of their influence, 
by 


N 

by a deſertion of the vital fluid, 
and the whole ſkin appears ſhri- 
velled and highly corrugated, when 
they are applied to it. In ſome caſes, 
from a long and continued uſe, the 
whole ſenſe of the part is deſtroy- 
ed, and rendered incapable of be- 
ing ſtimulated by any ſubſtances 
which may enjoy that power. They 
may, however, be employed with 
great advantage to medicinal pur- 
poſes, upon account of this qua- 
lity. In ſprains, &c. they give a 
tone to veſſels which are too much 
relaxed; in bruiſes they tend to re- 
pel ſtagnant and corrupted blood, 
enable it to be circulated through 
the 


11 
the ſyſtem, and carried off by 
ſome ſecretion ; and in tumours, 
which require a reſolution, they 
may act powerfully in expelling 
the matter of them, to where there 
is leaſt reſiſtance. 


Although acids, as aſtringents, 
exhibit to us very few ſenfible ef- 
fects when admitted into the yl 
tem, yet we may deduce very valua- 
ble ones from their power in this 
reſpect. When they are given in 
ſufficient quantity, and when the 
ſtomach is quite delivered from any 
noxious matter, they may act upon 
it in the ſame manner as upon the 
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external cuticle, and by the uni- 
verſal ſym pathy of this organ with 
the reſt of the ſyſtem, contribute 

to that admirable cooling effect, 
which is ſo much aſcribed to theſe 
bodies. This, however, we ſhall 
more particularly explain here- 
after. Beſides this, they may. be 
taken up by the lacteals, circulated 
through the ly ſtem, collected by 
the ſecretions, and produce there 
this effect which we are now de- 
ſcribing, and, in conſequence of 
that, be uſeful or prejudicial, ac- 
cording as they are diſpoſed to be. 
acted upon by them. 


The 
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The power of acids in coagulat- 
ing the blood, is hardly ever per- 
ceived in our conſtitution. They 
may, however, produce this effect, 
and be the cauſe, perhaps, of va- 
rious polypuſes that may be form- 
ed in it from their long and too fre- 
quent uſe. When the power of the 
ſtomach is ſo conſtricted by their 
uſe as aſtringents, as to become 
inſenſible to the common nutri- 
ment, when theſe ſubſtances are 
ſo copious, that a ſufficient quan- 
tity of bile is not ſecreted to cor- 
rect them, and they are the only 
bodies capable of ſtimulating the 
lacteals, they may be carried in 
G their 
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their proper form into the blood; 
and though they may circulate 


there innocently for ſome time, 


yet the heart, from which the 
whole vital principle proceeds, 
will receive them leſs diluted; 
and in conſequence of this, they 
will be enabled in that organ to 
form theſe bodies, which are of 
ſo much efficacy, in putting a ſtop 
to the vital influence. 


We have already intimated ſuf- 
ficiently, concerning their power 
of checking putrefaction, and we 
need only attend here to the op- 
portunity they enjoy of producing 

| this 
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this effect. The ſtomach ſeems 
to be the place where they a& 
principally in this reſpect. There 
it is, that the ſordid fomes is firſt 
generated, and from thence it is, 
that the whole circulation continu- 
ally receives an acceſs of new mat- 
ter. We can hardly imagine, that 
the general fluid can be acted on 
any otherwiſe than by this means, 
and there is hardly ever a fever 
produced that does not reign more 
in this organ, than in any other 
part. There 1s one circumſtance, 
however, of putrefaction, even 
after the whole maſs is diſſolved, 
which requires the acceſſion of 

G acids 
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acids to every part. This is the 
turgeſcency or rarefaction, which 
takes place in theſe caſes. Here 
it is not ſufficient, that good and 
wholeſome chyle ſhould be pro- 


vided, the prevailing putreſcency 
will eaſily. overcome it and con- 


vert it into its own nature. Neither 


is it ſufficient. that one organ ſhould 


be kept pure, whilſt all the reſt are 


tainted and corrupt. When diſ- 
orders of this kind then prevail to 
ſuch a degree, we are not to be 
ſparing in our application of acids; 


but the largeſt quantities ſeem in- 


dicated, both internally, and ex- 


hibited in various manners to the 
whole conſtitution, SECT. 
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E come now to the moſt 

8 important and moſt in- 
tereſting part of our enquiry.— 
This is an examination into the 
different diſorders, which may be 
ſuppoſed to receive benefit, from 
acid ſubſtances, when exhibited in 
the form of medicines. — We have 
already hinted at their effects in 
many ſymptoms, of conſiderable 
uſe; but we ſhall attempt now a 
more particular detail of the diſ- 
orders themſelves to which they 
8 3 Dry 
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belong, and to which they are 


oftener contingent than neceſſary. 


The variety of diſorders that are 
connected with what we call fever, 
or a quick pulſe, an acceſſion of 
heat, and uneaſineſs in different 
parts of the body, is of ſuch ex- 
tent, that it will be impoſſible 
for us to attend, in ſuch a treatiſe 
as this, to every particular. We 
ſhall content ourſelves, then, with 
conſidering fever, as of three kinds, 
inflammatory, malignant, hectic; 
and attend to the uſe of acids, 
when they are exhibited in each 
of theſe types of the diſeaſe. 

An 


LEA 


An inflammatory fever, ariſes 


ſrom a violent action of the vaſ- 
cular ſyſtem, proceeding either 
from obſtructions induced by viſ- 
cidity, or from ſpaſms induced 
by acrimony. In conſequence of 
either of theſe, the heat of the 
body is conſiderably increaſed, the 
blood is circulated in a much 
quicker and more violent manner, 
the features are often ſwelled and 
protruded, and great pain ſome- 
times produced. The action of 
acids, is employed to remove each 
of theſe ſymptoms, but in parti- 
cular is calculated, to aſſwage the 
heat, and regulate the too frequent 
motion. The manner by which it 
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produces them is complicated, and 


rather obſcure. It ſeems to de- 


pend, however, 


1ſt, Upon ſuch a ſedative power 
as ariſes from a conſtant conſtric- 
tion. We have already obſerved 
the power of acids in this particu- 
lar, and we have obſerved that uni- 
verſal ſympathy, that reigns be- 
tween the ſtomach and the whole 
ſyſtem, by which, in ſome mea- 
ſure, it concurs with every thing 
that affects this particular part. 
This conſtriction, however, 1s not 
founded upon aſtringency alone. 
We muſt have recourſe to irrita- 
tion likewiſe properly to explain 


4 it, 
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it And although it ſeems an ef- 
fect directly oppoſite to what we 
confidered as ſuch, yet a more at- 
tentive obſervation will convince 
us of its truth, That conſtriction 
that ariſes from aſtringency, can 
never extend itſelf through the 
ſyſtem; for it is not the effect 
of an animated being. The aſſiſt- 
ance then of ſuch an action, as 
applies to the truly animal power, 
muſt be called in to account for 
this effect. But how it produces 
it, raiſes a difficulty. All ſtimu- 
lants, when applied to our bodies 
in a very violent degree, become 
ſedative, and all ſedatives in a 
low 
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low degree may be conſidered as 
ſtimulating. It has always been 
difficult to account for the power 
of ſedatives; and opiumy the chief 
of them all, has never admitted 
of a juſt theory. The fact ſeems 
to depend upon the great force 
of the ſtimulating matter, which 
overcomes the tone of the fibre, 
and makes it inſenſible of that 
which affects it with a much leſs, 
This is not done, however, by a 
relaxation; the contrary to it, as 
we mentioned before, is produced, 
and to this aſtringency in the pre- 
ſent caſe will greatly contribute, 
tho' of itſelf entirely unequal to ſo 
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powerful an effect. The conſe- 
quence of a violent conſtriction is 
always a ſenſe of cold, and the 
common influence of cold is to 
produce this circumſtance. Be- 
ſides this, the greater motion of 
the vaſcular ſyſtem, which pro- 
bably increaſed the general heat, 
being taken off, a cooling quality, 
or rather a delivery from heat, is 
attributed to theſe bodies. 


2dly, The cooling effect, and 
particularly what cauſes the in- 
creaſed motion to ſubſide, may 
ariſe from the power of acids, as 
irritating ſubſtances, to remove 


ob- 
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obſtructions in the ſmall veſſels 
of our ſyſtem, Theſe obſtruc- 


tions are oftentimes the cauſe of 


inflammatory fevers. We have 
ſeen the power of acids over the 
ſmall veſſels particularly of the 
ſecretory organs, and we have 
ſeen the great ſympathy between 
the ſtomach. and whole body in 
an univerſal irritation, 


3dly, The influence of acids in 
the cure of inflammatory fevers, 
may. be derived from their power 
of correcting putrefaction and the 
bilious juice.—A fever ſeldom 
finds -the body, particularly the 
00 ſtomach, 
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ſtomach, in proper order; nay, it 
often derives its ſource from the 
imbecillity of this organ. —But 
after it is once raiſed, the whole 
conſtitution feels its effects, the 
appetite fails, and the digeſtive 
powers are deprived of their office: 
in conſequence of this, the remains 
of indigeſted matter become cor- 
rupt and putrid, and the bile is 
collected to no purpoſe.—If they 
are ſuffered to continue in this 
ſtate without a remedy, they add 
fuel to the fire, and prevent the 
action of any medicines, which do 
not previouſly take off their of- 
fending progreſs. No medicine 


Can 
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can be found to anſwer this better 
than what is the ſubject of our 
preſent attention. We may give 
them then for this purpoſe, in 
every ſtate of this kind of fever, 
and there is no doubt, but they 
will be always found of conſider- 
able ſervice. 


A putrid or malignant fever 
derives its origin from a fomes 
of corruption that inhabits the in- 
cumbent air, from a degeneracy 


of our fluids, that is induced by a 


relaxation and debility of the ſolid 
parts, or from corrupt and noi- 
ſome food that is taken into our 

| ſtomach. 
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ſtomach.—In conſequence of this, 
an univerſal ſpaſm is raiſed through- 
out the ſyſtem, great heat and mo- 
tion is occaſioned, and reſtleſsneſs, 
languor, and often pain, is induc- 
ed. It enjoys, however, this dif- 
ference from inflammatory fevers, 
that it is not built upon ſtrength 
of fibre, but on the contrary up- 
on debility, and that the fluids, 
inſtead of oppoſing by their den- 
ſity and occaſioning obſtructions, 
are weak and diſſolved, and can 
with difficulty be preſerved in 
their proper channels. — Acids, 
however, are equally fit to act 


in this as in fevers of the other 
kind; 
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kind. By their ſedative power 
they are fitted to reſolve ſpaſms, 
and at the ſame time to ſtrength- 
en the fibre. They are to be 
given, however, not to act upon 
the ſtomach only, but upon the 
whole ſyſtem, if poſſible to be 
carried through the lacteals, and 
diſtributed amongſt the ſecretions. 
When they arrive there, they may 
produce their proper effect, and 
they may give a denſity to the fluid. 
Their great and moſt efficacious 
power, however, is in correcting 
putrefaction; and from this alone 


may be derived every other which 


| they are capable of producing.— 
| The 
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The great difficulty in theſe caſes 
may be, in the method of exhibiting: 
them. And to this [purpoſe we 
ought not to delay any means that 
can poſſibly be made uſe of. The 
ſtrongeſt acids, given internally, 
can produce very ſlender effects 
when carried beyond the ſtomach; 
except in the minuteſt ſecretions. 
They may, however, have been 


given in too ſmall a quantity; the 
effects of large doſes have not been. 
ſufficiently attended to; and the 
leaſt pure as well as concentrated, 
have been generally employed. 
Phyſicians have commonly. con- 
tented themſelves. with vinegar ;/ 
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and that in a weak ſtate, as well 
as ſmall quantity. Half a pint a 
day has been as much as has been 
generally exhibited. But how in- 
conſiderable a quantity that is, to 
Correct {0 large a putrid maſs, needs 
not be told. It is inconceivable, 
how much, even of the ſtrongeſt 
acids, a ſtomach will bear, when 
every thing within it tends to cor- 
re& them : and it is inconceivable, 
likewiſe, how ſmall a quantity ever 
enters, and circulates with the 
blood, and can poſſibly contribute 
to deſtroy the putreſcency of its 
nature. If fifty drops of ſpirit of 
vitriol, are diluted in two ounces 


of 
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of water, there will not be above 
a five hundredth part, that will en- 
ter the ſubclavian vein at any one 
time. 


We ſhould not decline, then, 
giving acids in a very large quan- 
tity, and very frequently, and try 
how much every ſtomach will 
bear; that we may be certain it 
has taken, as much as poſſible it 
can, before we pronounce, from 
any vain and fooliſh theory, that 
it has received what is ſufficient 
for the purpoſes we intend. The 
moſt probable theory will juſtify 
the greateſt exceſs: and many 
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an ingenious thought has been 
buried in oblivion, for want of a 
proper trial.—We are not only to 
employ acids in this kind of fe- 
vers internally: a great probabi- 
lity of ſucceſs will ariſe; likewiſe 
from their external application. 
They may be uſed for this purpoſe, 
either in cataplaſms, in fumiga- 
tions, or in clyſters. They may 
likewiſe be exhibited at the no- 
ſtrils, and by this means not only 
reſtore vigor to the neighbouring 
parts, which are peculiarly depreſ- 
ſed, but contribute their ſhare, by a 
continual abſorption, to the general 


intention over the whole ſyſtem. 
. The 
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The ſmall-pox, though a dif- 
order of a very peculiar kind, dif- 
ferent from any other we know, 
in nature, and as uncertain in 


its cauſe and in its origin, has yet 
ſome reſemblance to the fevers we 
have- juſt mentioned, by always 
being accompanied by one or the 
other of them. It begins with 
one of the inflammatory kind. 
Heat, quick pulſe, or violent mo- 
tion of the blood, pains in the 
head and back, and great fick- 
neſs, are its concomitant ſymp- 

toms. It is terminated by one of 
a more putrid nature, from an 
abſorption of matter, which brings 
EB on 
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on a debility of fibre, a general 
weakneſs, univerſal ſpaſms, and 
convulſions, as proceeding from 
this cauſe. Acids, as they are 
peculiarly indicated, by the nature 
of the diſorder, have been uſed, 
and with great ſucceſs. Their 
great intention, however, is to 
reduce the firſt or eruptive fever, 
with which it is attended; for 
the ſecond depends, in a great 
meaſure, upon its mildneſs, or 
the contrary. It may happen, 
however, that both may want 
their aſſiſtance: and in that caſe, 
we are to attend to the peculiar 
nature of this ſecondary fever; and 


join 
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join with them thoſe medicines, 
that are peculiarly indicated in the 
cure of that, of whoſe type it par- 
takes. Notwithſtanding this, how- 
ever, they are not to be uſed indiſ- 


criminately, even in this diſorder; 


or intruſted to the hands of igno- 
rance or empiriciſm. They are 
always to be conſidered as medi- 
cines of great efficacy; and they 
may find the body in ſuch a ſtate, 
as that the uſe of them will be ra- 
ther prejudicial than advantageous. 
This ſtate, I imagine, to be too 
firm and rigid a fibre, too indolent 
and denſe a fluid, and too languid 
a circulation. In ſuch a caſe as 
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this, although they generally ſti⸗ 
mulate, yet their diſſolving power, 
in conſequence of it, is only in 
ſmall veſſels; and here they may 
likewiſe contribute to coagula- 
tion, as well as too mechanical a 
conſtriction, | By theſe means, 
that fever, which if once excited, 
might receive a cure from them, 
will probably deriye its cauſe from 
the ſame ſource; and the eruption, 
Which depends on the force of the 
fever, and is leſſened only by the 
permeability of the ſmall, veſſels, 
and the freedom of the circulation, 
will be involved in a matter, from 
* it cannot eaſily be diſ- 
charged ; 
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charged; and although a little re- 
tarded in its progres, will at 
length break out with much 
greater fury, or fall upon a part 
which is beyond the reach of art 
to attack, much leſs to amend, 
when injured by ſo powerful a 
diſeaſe. It is neceſſary then, that 
in theſe caſes ſome deobſtruent 
medicines be uſed, previous to the 


adminiſtration of theſe ſubſtances; 
and that theſe be of a nature con- 
fiderably powerful to reduce the 
too great force of the fibre, and in 
ſome meaſure to difiolve the fluid 
parts. 


Every one will fee, that in 
| this 
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this place I allude to the mo- 
dern practiee of inoculation for 
this loathſome diſeaſe ; where we 
can induceit at pleaſure in a ſound 
perſon, and in ſome meaſure pre- 
vent its moſt fatal effects. And 
we may obſerve, from what has 
been ſaid, that ignorant perſons are 
no more fit to be truſted with this 
art, than with any diſeaſe to which 
the human body is ſubjected. 
Varieties of conſtitution, natural 
temperament, accuſtomed habits, 
or previous diſorders, will occaſion 
ſuch a diverſity of practice, as can 
be' founded only, on a thorough 
knowledge of the animal œcono- 


my, and an accurate attention to 
the 
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the firſt principles of diſeaſe.— 
Where the ſolids are relaxed, and 
have loſt their texture, the fluids 
are diſſolved and broken down; and 
many functions impaired by long 
and conſtant diſorder; I ſhould 
imagine deobſtruents to be highly 
improper, except where obſtruc- 
tions are conſequently formed : 
and inſtead of them, the more 
ſtrengthening kinds of medicines 
ſeem more properly to be indi- 
| cated. Every one knows, how- 
ever, that the former practice is 
the baſis of the preſent method ; 
and for this reaſon ricketty, drop- 
ſical, and * children are 
generally 
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generally rejected, till theſe dif- 
orders are in ſome meaſure re- 
moved; or a failure in ſoch caſes 
is attributed to the former diſeaſe. 
Acids, however, even in this caſe, 
without this previous attention, 
might perhaps ſecure ſucceſs, with 
the aſſiſtance of bark, &c. equally as 
certain, as the deobſtruent method, 
when adminiſtred only to thoſe of 
ſound and hearty conſtitutions. 


The remote cauſes, from which 
fevers are induced, may act not 
only upon the whole ſyſtem at 
once, and deſtroy the entire habit 
of our conſtitution; they may at- 

tack 
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tack particular parts alſo; and 
theſe parts, may like wiſe receive an 


injury from bodies, that are inca- 
pable of immediately affecting the 
whole maſs of our fluids. In con- 
ſequence of ſuch attacks, not only 
an inflammation is produced, but 
a new kind of matter is created, 
which admits of the higheſt de- 
gree of putrefaction, or at leaſt of 
an acrimony equally as powerful. 
The abſorption of this matter, ſo 
acrid and ſtimulating, by veins 
which are as numerous as every 
pore, cannot fail of exciting vio- 
lent action, in every fibre over 
which it paſſes, and inducing a 

fever, 
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feyer, of a peculiar kind, which 
is generally known by the name 
of HEcTICc. This fever is never 
continued, but in general recurs 
at peculiar. periods, correſponding 
to the acceſſion of new matter, in 
the ulcers, from which it derives 
its ſource. In the fulleſt and moſt 
perfect health, we are ſubject to a 
diſorder of this nature; and every 
meal of which we partake be- 
comes the occaſion of it. Inac- 
tive, ſluggiſh, and inert matter, 
can never become the proper ob- 
ject of our food, becauſe it does 
not ſtimulate ſufficiently the pow- 
ers of digeſtion. It is neceſſary 
4 then 
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then, that a degree of ſtimulus be 


added to our aliment, to give it 
force, and introduce it into our 


ſyſtem. This occafions that tem- 


porary fever, which every one ex- 
periences upon a full meal, which 
ſubſides upon its compleat di- 
geſtion, and recurs again as often 
as it is repeated. This progreſs, 
likewiſe, is obſerved by the moſt 
powerful hectics; which differs 
only from the other in the dura- 
tion and virulence of its nature, 
the acrimony with which it is en- 
dued, and the parts upon which it 
is exerted. All ulcers are capable 
of producing this diſorder, in the 

ex- 


L 
extremities of the external parts, 
as well as in thoſe more internal; 
and conſequently more impor- 
tant. The lungs, however, are 
its peculiar ſubject, and where it 
is moſt commonly exhibited; we 
ſhall, therefore, enter into a more 
diffuſe conſideration of the effects 
of theſe medicines upon this organ, 
by examining into the progreſs 
of their utility, in the ſeveral diſ- 
orders to which it is liable. 


When we take into our review, 
the tender nature of the ſubſtance, 
of which the lungs are compoſed, 
the variety of functions they are 


obliged to perform, and the variety 
— 2 5 of 
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of accidents to which they are 

ſubject, it is ſurprizing that no 

more fall a victim to diſeaſes of 

this organ, than what daily ex- 
perience evinces. The ravage, 

however, which is committed by 
them, is very great. The air, 
that paſſes to and fro through the 
pulmonary veſſels, is often replete 
with the moſt noxious particles; 
and the conſtant circulation of the 
blood through them, carries with 
it all the venom, with which 
that fluid is often infected. 
Hence it happens, that almoſt 
every kind of fever affects them in 
a very particular manner. This 

1 accident, 
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accident, however, is always re- 
puted, rather ſymptomatical than 
original; and requires the ſame cure 
as was indicated, in the primary 
diſeaſe, Where it begins, how- 
ever, in their ſubſtance, a more 
direct attention to their functions 
is pointed out. It puts on, in ge- 
neral, the form of inflamma- 
tion; and hence requires the cool- 
ing regimen in its higheſt degree. 
Whether acids, however, are al- 
ways indicated, is not abſolutely 
determined. The ſame reaſoning 
will not be ſo concluſive, we 
muſt confeſs here, as in the cure of 
fevers of this kind in general. 
5 
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As greatly irritating, they may 
indeed, both by ſympathy and 
immediate application, reſolve 
thoſe obſtructions that were the 
proximate cauſe of the diſeaſe. 
The fibre, however, in theſe caſes, 
is often very ſtrong, and the fluids 


very denſe, viſcid, and inactive. 
Acids tend rather to promote 
theſe affections, than to remove 


them; and hence they may prove 
a greater injury than relief, when 
the whole buſineſs is to be tranſ- 
acted in fo ſmall a compaſs. In 
a common.inflammatory fever, we 
muſt not attend merely either to 


the 2 of the fibre, or the 
I 2 ſtate 
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ſtate of the fluid; becauſe we can- 
not apply any remedies immedi- 
ately to them. But in glandular 
obſtructions, an attention to both 
is highly neceſſary, becauſe our 
whole cure is directed in removing 
that cauſe, which depends upon 
their affection. The more relax- 
ing deobſtruents, ſeem therefore, 
more particularly to be indicated in 
ſuch caſes. And although the cool- 
ing effects of acids, may be highly 
defired and wiſhed for, yet we muſt 
delay their too plentiful uſe, till the 
blood is more diſſolved, and there 
is ſome danger of a fever of the 


more putrid nature ſucceeding. 
*The 
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The ſame may be ſaid of that fe- 
ver which often precedes hectics, 
and is dependent upon the ſtate of 
inflammation, with which the lungs 
are affected, previous to the pro- 
duction of an ulcer. In ſuch a caſe 
as this, I have known acids bring on 
a violent ſtreightneſs upon the 
breath, which could only be re- 
moved by evacuations, and medi- 
cines of a more relaxing and deob- 
ſtruent nature. We are not there- 
fore to be too free with the uſe of 
theſe ſubſtances, till we are certain 
a hectic is produced: and this 1s 
known only by colliquation, or 
the ſpitting. of true pus. Too 

1 often 
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often *** are miſtaken with 
regard to the nature of this fever, 
in diſorders of the lungs, and 
imagine every fever that attends a 
conſumption to be truly of this 
kind. But it is not ſo; frequent- 
ly, a quick, trembling, and weak 
pulſe will be obſerved, where the 
blood is highly inflamed, and in- 
dicates; inſtead of corroboratin g 
anti-hectics, a more plen tiful eva- 
euation. A true hectic, ſeems to 
be a fever, that attends upon an ab- 
ſorption of noxious matter, which 


can only ariſe, where an ulcer is 
formed; and belongs not to an 
incipient conſumption, but to the 
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laſt and moſt confirmed ſtate of 
that diſeaſe. 


I have thought proper to ſay ſo 
much upon this ſubject, becauſe the 
uſe of acids may be much abuſed in 
diſorders of this kind, for want of a 
juſt knowledge of the economy of 
the organ which is ſubject to them, 
and of the true nature of the ac- 
tion of theſe ſubſtances, which 
are almoſt univerſally laid down, 
as neceſſary to the cure of diſeaſes 
of this kind. 


Where, indeed, we are certain, 


that a hectic is truly formed; 
14 where 
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where we have watched the pro- 
greſs of an ulcer from its original 
inflammation; and an evident diſ- 
ſolution of the fluids is / obſerved, 
in colliquative ſweats and diarrhea, 

as well as periodical heats and un- 
uſfual fluſhings of the face and 

hands; there is no doubt, but that 

che acids are a medicine very well 
calculated, to remove theſe ſymp- 
Z toms, and perhaps contribute to 
the cure of the original diſeaſe. 
By their conſtrictive and ſedative 
quality, they ſtrengthen and cor- 
roborate the fibre; by this means, 
and perhaps by their power of 
- they may in ſome 
=_ * 1 | meaſure 
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meaſure give a denſity to the 
fluids; by their antiſeptic power, 
they may correct the putrid ſordes 
and acrimony of the blood; by 
their irritation upon the ſtomach, 
they may promote digeſtion, and 
fill the body with nutritious and 
wholeſome chyle; and by their 
general influence over the ſkin, 
from ſympathy with this organ, 
they may correct that unnatural 
diaphoreſis, which proceeds only 
from relaxation, joined with, or 
occaſioned by, a high degree of 
acrimony in the circulating fluids. 
The ſtate, however, of the dif- 
caſe, in which theſe ſubſtances. 

are 
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are of the greateſt uſe, is a very 
melancholy one; and the cure 
will always be very precarious, let 
us uſe what methods we pleaſe for 
the purpoſe. A great deal de- 
pends upon the ſtrength of the 
conſtitution, and the ſolidity of 
the fibre, by which a powerful 
expectoration muſt be ſupported, 
and the noxious matter, not only 
purified, but carried off. Acids 
are in ſome meaſure calculated to 
procure this effect likewiſe, but 
not ſo powerfully as many others, 
that are aſcribed to them, We 
muſt therefore ſeek for ſome other 
aſſiſtance; and indeed, there are 
no 
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no diſorders that require ſo much 
attention, to different and often 
contradictory ſymptoms that ap- 
pear, as thoſe that are attended 
with hectic fever, or as thoſe 
that ariſe in the lungs, the moſt 
tender organ of the human frame. 


Beſides theſe we mentioned, 
we often ſee diſorders of this ſub- 
ſtance, which ariſe without any 
ſtate of inflammation, and are 
dependent upon a ſecretion of 
bad matter from the bronchial 
glands. From this ariſe aſthmas, 
and the coughs of old people. 
A viſcid tough phlegm is either 

ſecreted 
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ſecreted by ſome diſorder of the 
glands, by which they are un- 
fitted to perform their office, or is 
generated in them by long delay, 
occaſioned by the debility of the 
fibre, which is not capable to 
throw it off with proper force, but 
allows it to accumulate in ſuch 
quantity, as to become exceeding 
troubleſome, produce the diſorders 
we mentioned, and often to 
threaten an abſolute ſuffocation. 
Acids ſeem by their power of ir- 
ritation, very well calculated to 
rectify theſe inconveniencies, by 
ſtimulating the glands to their pro- 
per office, and irritating the fibre, 
. to 
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to diſcharge an inconvenience, of 
which it was hardly ſenſible. 
This may be done, either by a 
ſympathetic affection with the ſto- 
mach, where they chiefly act, or 
by an accumulation of their pow- 
er in the organ of ſecretion. They 
may be uſed, not only internally 
for this purpoſe, but in fumiga- 
tions, cataplaſms, &c. by an ex- 
ternal application. 


I ſhall conclude this obſervation, 
with an exception to the uſe of vi- 
negar, unleſs it is externally, where 
no other can be employed... Vine- 


gar, or any vegetable acid, we haye 
ſaid, 
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ſaid, is involved in a mucilage, a 
ſubſtance, which may reſemble in 
ſome meaſure, the nature of what 
we are to expel, or at leaſt, in that 
quality by which it chiefly offends, 
vix. viſcidity. The foſſil acids, 
then, are much preferable to the 
others in this reſpect. And I 
would humbly propoſe to the diſ- 
penſers of our officinal medicines, 
a regulation of their oxymels upon 
this account. A ſet of remedies 
which are often uſed in theſe caſes, 
and require a very particular at- 
- tention to their compoſition. Be- 


ſides this, vinegar is not ſo well 
qualified to cover the diſagreeable 
2 taſte 
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taſte of other medicines, with 
which it is joined in theſe com- 
poſitions : and if a dulcified ſpirit 
was uſed, even the oxymel of ſquills 
might be made very palatable. 


It is a common notion, that di- 
arrheas and dyſenteries ariſe from 
crude acid juices in the prime 
viz, which corrode and torment 
their tender fibres, and occaſion a 
dejection of the ſubſtances they 
contain. This is often the caſe; 
but it may be eaſily diſcovered 
by the remote cauſes from whence 
they proceed. If theſe diſorders 
depend, upon a ſluggiſh, inert hu- 


mour 
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mour of this nature, from the ad- 
miſſion of unripe fruit, of the 
acid in its natural ſtate, we ſhould 


certainly beware, of the uſe of me- 
dicines, which may only add fuel 
to the fire. But if, even in ſuch 
caſes as theſe, the acid that pre- 
vails, is owing to too great a fer- 
mentation, of ripe and well digeſt- 
ed fruits, the foſſil acids may be 
exhibited to advantage, becauſe 
they correct all proceſſes of this 
kind: and this is owing to their 
power, of deſtroying the elaſtic air, 
that is conſtantly flying off in ſuch 
caſes, and rendering it more fixed 
and permanent. — Theſe diſorders, 


2 how- 
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however, very commonlyariſe from 
putrefaction, a collection of ſordid 
matter generated in the ſtomach 
from unwholeſome: food, or the 
procedure of mĩaſmata from the 
various circumſtances that pro- 
duce them. In ſuch caſes as 
theſe, then, we can be in no doubt 
with regard to the application of 
acids, the great corrector of all 
kinds of putrefaction. The only 
difficulty lies in diſtinguiſhing the 
cauſe from whence they proceed; 
and this muſt be determined by a 
general diſpoſition to putridity, 
which may caſily be perceived, or 
the preyalence of contagion, which 

K 18 
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is readily known. Much miſchief 
has often been done by an inat- 
tention to circumftances, which, 
becauſe they are eaſy to be ob- 
tained, are neglected, This is 
often the cafe in diſeaſes of this 
nature, where the cure oapht 
principally to be directed to the 
dauſe from whence they proceed, 
rather than the ſymptoms which 
appear to be moſt urgent. Acids, 
beſides their influence in correct- 
ing putrefaction, if enough of them 
remains after that office is diſ- 
charged, have ſtill a further pow- 
er of irritating the veſſels to a diſ- 
charge of their contents, and 
: . After» 
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afterwards of conſtringing and 
corroborating their coats. They 
may be adminiſtred then very 
ſafely after the ficſt cauſe is re- 
moved; and require only an al- 


teration in the medicines to which 


they may be joined. 


To examine the variety of chro- 


nical diſeaſes, with which the 


body is infeſted, in order to dif 
cover how far they admit of acids 


for their cure, would be a very: 
laborious taſk, and might lead us 


far into the depths of an endleſs 


reſearch. It will be ſufficient for 
us, I hope, to mark the general 


K 2 caules 
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cauſes from which they often pro- 
ceed, and to which the force of 


acids can be applied. — We have 


already - ſhewn, - that theſe ſub- 
ſtances, by their ſtimulating pow- 
er, have a very conſiderable effect 
in relieving obſtructions, where 
they are derived from a ſluggiſh 
inactive cauſe. Every diſeaſe, 
therefore, that admits of ſuch an 
origin, will allow of ſuch a cure, 
except where greater inconveni- 
encies are not to be apprehended 
from their exhibition. There are 
ſtages of the dropſy, indeed, which 
ſeem to require often affiſtance 
from them, becauſe they ſtrengthen 

I "1 
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at the ſame time that they reſolve ; 
and yet at other times, when the 
body is full of water, we can ex- 
pect little from them till that in- 
convenience is taken off. Rheu- 
matiſm and gout are diſorders of 
that nature, that would ſeem at 
firſt ſight to indicate them. Ex- 
perience, however, will convince 
us, that they are not the moſt 
proper remedies in this caſe: and 
a juſt reaſoning upon our princi- 
ples will aid us in deſtroying any 
theories built upon ſuch a narrow 
foundation, The ſeat of theſe 
diſorders is where there is a very 


languid circulation, and often times 


a very 
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a very rigid fibre, as well as the mis 
nuteſt veſſels. The cauſe of them 
ſeems to depend on a violent acri- 
mony acting upon ſubſtances that 
are rather inſenſible than other- 
wiſe; and, therefore, hardly fit to 
receive any irritation but from 
bodies that immediately act upon 
the fibres of them. Sympathy 
always ſeems to be eſtabliſhed be- 
tween bodies of a proportionable 
ſenſibility. There is nothing ana- 
lagous to this then can prevail in 
the inſtance before us: and to 
ſuppoſe that ever acids can be 


conveyed to ſuch parts of our 
ſyſtem 1s very difficult to imagine. 
Some, 
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Some, indeed, have thought, that 


becauſe the ohalk-ſtones produced 
by the gout partake of the nature 
of alkaline, that therefore acids 
were the moſt proper cure for this 
diſorder. Such reaſoners as theſe, 
have never conſidered, that theſe 
bodies are the production of an 
animal proceſs; and that, if we 


were to feek for a remedy pro- 
per to correct them upon theſe 
principles, the indication would 
be the method which would pro- 
cure an acid in the ſame manner, 
Acids, given of themſelves, are not 
the moſt likely to produce this: 
and we haye already ſhewn, how 

I difficult 
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difficult it is to convey them even 
into the blood in a pure unmixed 
ſtate, much leſs then into that 
part of the ſyſtem which circu- 
lates only the ſerous part of this 
fluid. | 


The principal uſe of acids in 
chronical diſorders ſeems to be re- 
quired in thoſe that immediately 
affect the organs of digeſtion, the 
ſtomach, and alimentary canal: 
with this intention, they correct 
putrefaction, a redundancy of bile, 


and ſtrengthen the organ: in con- 


ſequence of this, they prevent 
nauſea, and take off indigeſtion 
B and 
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and flatulency; and they reſtore 
to proper order the ſeveral ſecre- 
tions that are neceſſary for this 
purpoſe. They are, likewiſe, of 
conſiderable uſe too in ſtopping. 
hemorrhages, an effect with 
which ſo many diſorders are con- 
nected. This they do by that 
ſurprizing ſedative quality with 
which they are poſſeſſed, and by 
that ſympathy which prevails be- 
tween the ſtomach and ſo many 
different parts of the body. 
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ll which. have been made in. this 
Eſſay. We muſt confeſs, that 
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FT might be expected, and with 
4 great deal of juſtice, that 
ſome experiments and particular 
caſes; of diſeaſe fhould be add - 
ed: to the different obſervations 


every theory is defective in its 
moſt eſſential part, that is not 
bullt upon matters of fact: but 
we hope that we have departed 
very little from thoſe that are al- 
ready eſtabliſhed by the beſt au- 
thority, 
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thority, in our enumeration of dic. 
eaſes; and have only undertaken 
to exerciſe our rational powers 
upon, and inveſt in a plauſible 
theory, what has been the expe- 
rience of many ages. And from 
what we have done, all we can 
hope for, is, that the utility of 
ſuch medicines as we have con- 
ſidered will be extended as far as 
the ratio of their action will per- 
mit, though never yet brought 
into practice ; and on the contrary, 
that they will be prohibited, where 
they have been employed without 
a proper foundation. 


THE END. 
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